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A SOLUTION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

BY CLIFFOED HOWARD. 



Fifteen years ago there came from the Government Printing 
Office a public document bearing the pregnant title " A Solution 
of the Labor Problem." It was published under the auspices 
of the United States Senate; yet notwithstanding the publicity 
and the quasi-official endorsement thus given it, it attracted at 
the time but scant measure of appreciative attention. True it 
is that Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Benjamin Harrison, T. V. 
Powderly and a score of other notable men of the day passed 
favorable comment upon it in personal letters to its author; but 
while acknowledging its worth and its possibilities, they realized 
that, like Spinoza's " Tractus Politicus," it was an agency born 
out of time. The proposed measure, in its call for Federal 
regulation, savored too strongly of the then fantastic Bellamy 
to appeal to the smug politics of the day. National laws limiting 
the hours of work, providing for payment of wages, regulating 
the sanitary conditions of factories, prohibiting child labor, de- 
fining employers' liabilities, and other present-day measures of 
like paternal character, were not then dreamed of by the rank 
and file of American voters. 

There was in those days no accredited prophet to herald the 
coming of the hour when these same voters would enthusiastically 
uphold the hands of an administration that should inaugurate 
reforms such as these and advocate, moreover, the control of 
private corporations by the National Government. None the less, 
in the swift on-move of political enlightenment, that hour is now 
come, and many of the ideas that a few short years ago were 
the exclusive property of Populism are now being universally 
discussed as needed public measures. May it not be, therefore, 
that under the present changed conditions this " Solution of the 
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Labor Problem" shall be found worthy of another and more 
considerate hearing? 

Great, indeed, and in many ways remarkable, have been the 
strides in our economic progress during the past decade and a 
half. But notwithstanding this day of better things, there is yet 
no peace 'twixt capital and labor. The labor problem is still 
with us; a cankerous thorn in the flesh. Unsolved and unbet- 
tered, it is growing steadily more intricate, more discouraging, 
more menacing. Whatsoever, therefore, lies to hand as a possible 
remedy cannot in this hour of honest desire for civic betterment 
be righteously ignored. And the " Solution " here to be pre- 
sented, Utopian though it may seem, — after the fashion of all 
social reforms in their initial presentment, — may none the less 
prove worthy of admittance to the councils of men. 

To state it briefly and at once, the proposed solution of the 
problem is the establishing by the Federal Government of a na- 
tional unit of value for labor. Based upon this unit, the wages 
for all classes of labor shall be automatically regulated by law. 
In other words, the wages for any given work shall be deter- 
mined, not by employer or employee, but by an established table 
of rates builded upon a fixed unit of value for labor. 

In order to facilitate business and preserve peace, the State 
has been obliged to create national units of value for money, 
weight, measure and time. And for the same imperative reason 
it should establish a unit of value for labor, and thereby place 
employer and employee upon the same impartial, neutral footing 
with regard to wages as they now enjoy with respect to the con- 
stitution of a mile or a week or a dollar. 

The existing chronic struggle between capital and labor is a 
contest to decide whether rates of wages shall be determined by 
the business necessities of the employer or by the life necessities 
of the employee. And experience has proven ten thousand times 
over that it is a contest which, upon this basis, can never be 
settled. Co-operation, arbitration, trade-unionism and all the 
other attempted methods of reconciliation have shown themselves 
to be at best but uncertain makeshifts. Despite all legislative 
prescriptions and despite the earnest efforts for peace on the 
part of the contestants themselves, strikes, violence, rioting and 
the many smaller but no less pestilent fruits of this immedicable 
disagreement between capital and labor continue to contribute 
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more or less abundantly to the daily animation of our news 
columns, and will continue to do so just so long as the issue re- 
mains what it is to-day and what it has been since the days of 
the Pharaohs — whether the pay for labor shall be regulated by 
the wishes of the workman or by the wishes of the employer. 

It is an issue inherently false and unyielding. It rests upon 
a false economic premise. That the laborer's hire is dependent 
upon the grace or the financial ability of the man who employs 
him is an industrial dogma as time-worn and fallacious as the 
belief in the righteousness of slavery. Under present-day condi- 
tions servant and master stand related as political equals. The 
State imposes like duties of citizenship upon them both. Nay, 
more, through obligatory education and other compulsory require- 
ments, it compels the laborer as well as the capitalist to maintain 
a certain grade of civilization. And after thus forcing its pre- 
scribed social conditions upon him the State cannot justly neglect 
its paramount duty of enabling the laborer to secure, independ- 
ently of the wishes of the employer, such wages as will enable 
him to meet the demands of those life necessities which the State 
has itself created. The remuneration for his work, therefore, 
must be based upon his own life necessities and not upon the busi- 
ness needs of the man or corporation that employs him. 

On the other hand, also, it is no less fallacious to contend that 
the employer shall be subject to the dictates of labor or be com- 
pelled to regulate his affairs in accordance with the capricious 
demands of his employees. To put into the hands- of the working- 
class the power to regulate wages would result as perniciously as 
has the undisputed exercise of this power in times past by the 
employers of labor. As matters stand now, however, each side 
claims this authority: the one as a traditional, prescriptive right, 
and the other as a prerogative born of modern conditions. It is 
in trade-unionism that this new-claimed prerogative — this latter- 
day assault upon the dictatorship of capital — finds its most power- 
ful expression; and therefore it is that trade-unions, having for 
their cardinal object the dictating of terms in accordance with 
. the necessities and wishes of the employee, naturally and unavoid- 
ably excite the hostility of the employer, with whom it remains 
an axiom that rates of wages must be calculated in accordance 
with his necessities and wishes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that such antagonistic ideas, arising as 
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they do from wholly opposite views, can never be reconciled, 
however much the contestants may themselves desire it. Conse- 
quently, no matter how thorough the defeat or victory in a strike 
or boycott, the result, even to the winners, is only at great loss of 
time, money and trade interests, and without any lasting settle- 
ment of the big question at issue. At best, the ensuing peace is 
but a temporary truce, a mere armed neutrality, which either 
party must break, even against its own inclinations, regardless of 
pledges or agreements, whenever mutations in business or changes 
in the cost of living once more arouse the slumbering disaffection. 

The State may not properly favor either side as against the 
other nor refuse them like protection. In the event of a rupture, 
its only function is the maintenance of public peace; a function, 
however, whose exercise more often spells terrorism than it does 
tranquillity. Our Federal Government enjoys the option, backed 
by men and gunpowder, of preventing two foreign nations from 
engaging in conflict, while at the same time it stands helpless 
in the face of a threatened industrial conflict within our own 
borders, albeit realizing full well that such conflict is ever charged 
with the possibilities of wreck and bloodshed and financial havoc. 
And because of this ceaseless antagonism between capital and 
labor, which no existing law is competent to remedy, thousands 
and tens of thousands of innocent persons are in constant danger 
of loss or hurt, and thriving communities are brought ever and 
again to the verge of anarchy and business paralysis. That the 
happiness and prosperity of the people and the safety of the 
commonwealth should be thus continually imperilled because two 
classes are at feud over a question they can never agree upon is 
something the law of self-preservation emphatically forbids. And 
as the disputants have .bad innumerable opportunities to settle 
finally what is now proven to be an irreconcilable difference, it 
is evident that nothing remains but to forbid either side from 
henceforth having any voice in the matter. 

As it does not lie with one side or the other to dictate how 
many minutes shall make an hour, so likewise it should be beyond 
the control of either party to fix the wages for any specified 
class of work. As before suggested, it is a matter to be deter- 
mined impersonally and automatically, and this only can be done 
by the establishment of a national unit of value for labor, upon 
which all wages shall be computed with the same universality of 
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application as now inheres in the established tables of weights 
and measure. Necessarily, such a unit of value for labor must 
be not only a fixed entity in relation to rates of wages, but must 
at the same time be susceptible of accommodation to economic 
changes, so that the money value of wages shall keep pace with 
fluctuations in the cost of living. It follows, therefore, that the 
unit upon which the Federally established table of wages shall 
be built must be chosen with respect to some commodity that is 
so universally used and of so far-reaching an influence that its 
market price indexes and measures the cost of living in all walks 
of life. 

Such a commodity is wheat flour. From the earliest days of 
social history its price has been the key-note to the price of every 
other necessary of life. Whether due to general causes or to 
causes pertaining to itself alone, it will be found that normal 
fluctuations in the price of flour are closely preceded or ulti- 
mately followed by corresponding changes in the cost of all other 
staples. It is not contended that the ratio is at all times exactly 
or even closely maintained, for certain local and adventitious 
factors will often disturb it ; but taking it the country over, from 
year to year, the ratio does remain approximately constant, or, 
at all events, sufficiently so for the purpose at present in view. 

A careful though not wholly exhaustive inquiry, extending 
over a period of twenty-five years, would indicate that he who per- 
forms the least skilled manual work requires an amount of pay 
equal to the cost of sixty pounds in bulk of the best grade of 
family flour. That is to say, the market price of this quantity 
of flour represents the daily cost of living to him who digs cel- 
lars, chops wood, carries a hod, wheels a barrow or does any 
labor calling for the least mental effort and lowest mechanical 
skill. Therefore (assuming this calculation to be correct), sixty 
pounds of wheat flour would constitute a true national unit of 
value for labor. As our system of linear measure is built upon 
a national unit of value composed primarily of "three barley 
corns, round and dry, laid end to end," so would our system of 
wages be built upon this far more logical unit of sixty pounds 
of wheat flour. 

This proposed unit of value for labor, which we will call a 
wage, would be the lowest compensation that could legally be 
given to an adult for one day's least skilled manual labor. If 
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the market price of flour were two cents a pound, the money 
value of the wage (according to the standard here tentatively 
suggested) would be $1.20, and this would be the pay that such 
a laborer, representing the foot of the scale, would receive for 
one day's work. In other words, this would constitute the meas- 
ure by which the compensation for all grades of labor would be 
computed; as, for example, he whose grade of work commands 
half again as much as the day laborer's would receive $1.80; 
the skilled mechanic, three integers removed, $3.60, and so on. 
If flour were three and a half cents a pound, the value of the 
wage, or unit, would be $2.10, and all wages would accordingly 
be one and three-fourths times higher. But a wage of $1.20, 
with flour at two cents a pound, would purchase as much of the 
necessaries of life as $2.10 with flour at three and a half cents 
or as $3 with flour at five cents a pound; for as is the normal 
price of flour so, in general proportion, are the prices of all other 
commodities, so that no matter what fluctuations occurred in 
the cost of living the pay of the workman would always have 
approximately the same purchasing power and thus bear constant- 
ly the same relative value to the conditions surrounding him. 

As it would be impracticable, in the payment of wages, to fol- 
low the weekly or monthly variations in the price of flour, the 
average daily quotations during a half or a whole year could 
be adopted as the governing price for the following six or twelve 
months. This, however, is one of the many details that would 
necessarily demand adjustment in the application of the plan 
here presented, and it does not lie within the scope of the present 
article to enter into a discussion of these subordinate features, 
interesting and important though they be. 

It would be as easy to build up from the single wage a wage 
table of values for all superior grades of labor, as it has been 
to construct from the second all the higher divisions of time, or 
from the grain all the greater measures of weight; for the pro- 
portional values at present accorded the various grades of labor 
may be accepted as practically correct. And tables of wages once 
established would seldom require revision, since the relative stand- 
ing of industrial pursuits alters very slowly. The number of 
wages, by the day, week or month, accorded to each grade of in- 
dustry would thus remain constant, while the pay that they would 
yield would depend upon the market price of flour, and hence 
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would vary in accordance with national economic conditions and 
be thus automatically controlled by the general cost of living. 

And what is here said with reference to the employee in the 
matter of the regulated adjustment of his income to economic 
circumstances applies with equal force and for the same reason 
to the employer also. While an advance in the price of flour 
would increase the cost of labor, it would at the same time be 
accompanied by higher prices for industrial outputs and by corre- 
spondingly larger returns upon investments and commercial en- 
terprises, so that the means to meet an advance in wages would 
be as necessarily forthcoming as the maintenance of the earth's 
balance with the sun. 

This, then, in brief outline, is the proposed solution of the labor 
problem. Its author, William Howard, a political economist of 
no small reputation in his day, devoted many years of his life 
in an effort to gain a sympathetic hearing for this original and 
promising idea; but, like many another reformer, he pioneered 
too far in advance of the public procession. Therefore, the 
resurrecting from obscurity of this contribution to the solving 
of our industrial plague has seemed to the present writer no 
more than an act of justice to the memory of its author, as well 
as to the men of to-day who are seeking guidance in the better- 
ment of human conditions. Theoretically, at all events, this 
" Solution " holds out a promise which cannot but appeal to the 
present-day temper of the public in its desire for industrial peace. 
What is claimed for it by its author, and the results which the 
proposition itself logically suggests, may be thus summarized : 

A national unit of value for labor will automatically adjust 
wages agreeably to the laws of finance and trade without the 
intervention of either employer or employee. 

It will at all times enable the employee to support the grade 
of civilization to which his labor belongs. 

It will abolish strikes, lockouts and boycotts, as well as the 
necessity for labor-unions and boards of arbitration. 

It will prevent the employee from being subjected in his wages 
to the employer's incapacity, recklessness, misfortune, trickeries 
or dishonesty; but will subject him only to those business vicissi- 
tudes which arise from the general financial and commercial con- 
dition of the nation. 
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It will benefit employers by placing them all on the same level 
with respect to wages to be paid for similar services. 

It will relieve the employer from the dictation, threats, ex- 
actions, strikes and boycotts of labor organizations. 

It will enable him to estimate with reasonable certainty the 
prospective worth of enterprises that are dependent chiefly upon 
industrial labor. 

It will provide him with a wider and more profitable market 
for his wares, merchandise and services, because of a more equi- 
table distribution of the national wealth among the masses, upon 
whose purchasing power chiefly rest the success and prosperity of 
our industries. 

It will impel him to act honestly in his business relations, as 
he may not count upon reducing wages in order to sustain watered 
stock and swollen bonded debts or in order to make good his 
losses at business gambling. 

It will promote the welfare of both employer and employee 
by putting an end to the iniquitous speculating in wheat and 
other necessaries of life; for, if wages are based upon the price 
of flour, the self-interest of either party will prevent any tamper- 
ing with normal market conditions. 

And, lastly, it will work to the general welfare of the nation 
by regulating incomes to the cost of living. High prices will 
produce automatically correspondingly higher incomes. Instead 
of measuring a salary by the present gold standard, which is sub- 
ject to depreciation as exemplified in the distressing conditions 
of to-day, it will be measured by the actual cost of living and 
thereby enable it constantly to maintain its full purchasing 
power. 

Clifford Howard. 



